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SLAVERY as it existed in Virginia, had 
for generations been divested of its 
most objectionable features and was 
closely assimilated to the conditions 
which existed in patriarchal days. This was 
more especially the case in the service of the 
domestics. The relations between the mistress 
and the maid, the master and the man, were of 
a peculiarly close and confidential character. 
The cook and housemaid, the coachman and 
diningroom servant were held in high esteem by 
the mistress and the master. On their part, 
love and loyalty, fidelity and devotion to every 
member of the family were in constant evidence. 
The "Old Mammy" of slavery days, watched 
with the most jealous care over the training and 
general welfare of the children — for to her they 
ran for comfort and relief from all their infan- 
tile sorrows and sufferings, for the petting and 
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consolation so dear to the juvenile heart. Es- 
sentially and distinctively aristocratic, they re- 
produced, with some exaggeration, the charm- 
ing manners and polished bearing of the master 
and mistress, who to their eyes presented the 
highest types of polite breeding. 

Quite a number of the old and trusted ser- 
vants above described, refused to accept the 
boon of freedom conferred by the results of the 
war, and remained faithful to their former 
owners, rendering loyal and loving service dur- 
ing their lives, and their memories are cherished 
with affectionate and appreciative fidelity by the 
families they served. Few of them are left 
now, but the memory of their unfaltering devo- 
tion, and undying love will be transmitted from 
mothers to daughters, and from fathers to sons, 
through long succeeding years. 

It is but natural that the wish should arise in 
many hearts that some enduring memorial 
should be erected to do honor to their memory, 
and some of the' "Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy" it is reported are seriously debating the 
propriety of erecting such a memorial. ■ In the 
meantime individual instances are not wanting 
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where memorial slabs or columns have been 
reared to commemorate the virtues of cherished 
"Mammys" or trusted men servants, by their 
former owners. 

The modest volume to which this serves as an 
introduction, had its origin in this feeling. The 
unpretentious story they embody commemorates 
the virtues of one such faithful friend and ser- 
vant, and the facile pen of Mrs. Robertson has 
depicted in attractive colors the experiences 
drawn from life of one such retainer. But the 
character of Paulina represents fairly the type 
of her class, and it would be an easy task for any 
member of the old families of Virginia to recall 
a similar example. 

"The Children of the Woods" gives us a 
realistic sketch of another type of life which has 
become rather a favorite subject for writers of 
fiction within the last few years. In the repro- 
duction of the dialect and idiomatic phrases of 
the mountain population of Southwest Vir- 
ginia, East Tennessee, and Western North 
Carolina, the authoress has been quite success- 
ful, while the thrilling crisis will recall to many 
now living the charming personality, broad 
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philanthropy, and unbounded charities of one 
long since passed to his reward, but whose name 
and characteristics are still a household word 
throughout Virginia. 

Robert E. Withers. 
Wytheville, Va., August 15, 1905. 
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Miss Tilly an' Marse Jeems 
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LL l\ yfAMMY," I said one evening, 
1 % / 1 "before the lamps are brought 
in, sit here by the fire and tell 
me something more of Miss 
Carter. She was a great beauty and belle, was 
she not?" 

Mammy took the proffered chair with a low 
chuckle of suppressed mirth, a merry smile flit- 
ting over her benign countenance, as if a lovely 
vision of youth arose before her. 

"Lor yes, chile; de bufullest creetur dese 
ole eyes eber res' on; an' she could jes count her 
beaux by de dozen. Well, dat summer Marse 
Jeems tuk dem honors at de 'Varsity wuz de 
fus' time Miss Tilly visit Mistis sence she wuz 
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a little gal, I b'lieve I tole yo' she wuz mistis' 
sister's chile by her las' husband, who wuz ar 
big captain in de 'Nited States Navy. 

" Marse Jeems hedn't bin home long fo' 
he come in Mistis' room one day, an' say: 
4 Mother, is Tilly comin' ter Sweetbriar dis 
summer?' Dat de name ob de place; Mistis 
name hit, case she say bit wuzn't nuttin bat 
ur wil'ness of roses when she come dar ter lib. 
An' she say, ' 1 don't know, I is sure, my son. 
Hit may be dat she is gwine ter de Greenbriar 

White — she makes hur ' Lorsy sakesl 

I cyant ricomember dat word " 

" Debut," I suggested. 

"Yes, honey, dats hit — tu'n out; put on 
trains, an' tuck up hur hyar dat summer. ' Well, 
I don't see no reason why she shouldn't hab es 
good er time here,' he say. ' By Job ' (he alius 
swar by Job) , ' mother,' he say, * I gwine write 
ter hur, an', if she will come, we will make ur 
Greenbiar ob Sweetbriar dis summer.' 

" He wuz walkin' up an' down de flo den, 
pullin' his mustache, like he alius did whenebber 
he wuz stiddyin', Mistis sorter laff an' say, 
1 Why, my dear boy I I hed flattered myself yo' 
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mother an' yo' books would be compny nuff fer 
yo' dis summer.' 

" ' Oh, I is sick uv books,' he say. Well hit 
wuzn't mo' an ur week 'fo' he come in his Ma's 
room wid ur letter, smellin' jes' es sweet es de 
vi'let bed in de gyarden. 

"'Here's ur letter fum Tilly, mother, she 
hed hur chice gibben hur, an' she tuk Sweet- 
briar.' 

"'I is 'lighted ter hear hit,' says Misris, 
1 an' when will she arribe, Jeems ? ' 

" ' 'Bout de las ob dis month; ' hit wuz den 
'bout de middle ob June. 

" ' Well,' he say, ' I would lik ter ax some ob 
de members ob de Hyena Club an' some ob my 
classmates frum de 'Varsity, an' dose smart 
Burnwell gals from de neighborhood, an' two 
or free from town.' I just cyant ricomember em 
all ; but be wuz makiri' his plans fer ur hous' full 
on em sure. 

" Mist'is argree wid him 'bout who dey ax, 
an' seem jes' 'lighted fer him ter hab his own 
way; 'case she so proud uf dem honors, yo* 
know ; an' pretty soon, sech ur routercumscoutin 
es tuk place dar hed'nt bin seen, I 'low, sence ole 
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Mistis come dar herse'f, ur bride, forty year 
befo\ 

"Dere wus room plenty in de big hous' fer 
'em all an* many mo', but Marse Jeems open up 
de brick office in de yard fer de gent'mans, an* 
me an' Mimie clean up all de bes' rooms in de 
big hous' fer de ladies." 

" It was burned down during the war, was 
it not, Mammy ? " I asked. 

" Lor yes, chile ; ain't yo* nebber hearn tell 
ob hit? Hit wuz on der Valley tu'npike an' 
right .in de track ob dat big raid de Yankees 
mek on de ole town. Dere wusn't nuttin lef uf 
hit but de cellar, lik' many anudder fine ole 
home in Virginny; but Mistis an' Marse Jeems 
an' all ob 'em gone den, so pear lik' jes* es well 
fer de hous' ter go, too, an' I ain't greebe ober 
it much. Marse Jeems he wuz pow'ful in debt, 
an* jes' es likely es not some dcm dat wuz ober- 
seein' fer 'em, mought ur bin libbin dar now. 

" Well, de day come at las' fer de ladies ter 
'rive. Mimie an' me hed ebery one of de cham- 
bers up sta'rs jes' er shinin', an' I dun fix Miss 
Tilly's room myself wid de bes' linen sheets in 
de hous', an' de kerridge wuz standin' at de do' ; 
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Unc' Davie on de box wid his tall hat on. An' 
Marse Jeems' fine black horse, Rob Debbil, 
prancln' an' pawin' at de rack. 

" De deepo wuz 'bout two miles 'way, an' 
Marse Jeems ride 'long side de kerridge ter 
'scort de ladies back. Mistis wuz dressed up in 
hur bes' black silk an' fines' cap, an' I' had on 
my new white cambric wid ur leetle huckleberry 
sprig all ober hit, an' ur white muslin apron an' 
ur clean white new handhancher', ready ter tak 
de ladies ter der rooms. An' byme-by we hear 
de kerridge wheels, an' I nuver wuz so 'cited in 
my life. 'Mistis,' I say, "' dar dey is,' an' we 
went 'long togerer to de front do'. Mistis say, 
1 Here, Paulina, untie my apron' — she bin out 
superten'ing de red-raspberry cream, an' hur 
han's wuz trimbling — she so anxius, yo' know, 
Honey, ter hev eberything suit Marse Jeems. 
Well, when we ope de front do', Marse Jeems 
dun 'lighted frum Rob Debbil, an' wuz openin' 
de kerridge do'. He han' down three ladies, 
an' dey run up on de poa'ch an' kiss Mistis, but 
Miss Tilly wuz las', an' lor', Honey, she look 
like ur angel drop frum Heabben. Hur hyar 
wuz shinin' Uk de sun rays, hit wuz so bright 
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wid gold color, an' hur lips look like rose leabs 
hidin' a row of pearls, an' hur eyes wuz purple- 
blue, jes' de color ob de blue plums in de gyar- 
den. She ran up de steps, too, an' while de 
others wuz kissin' Mistis, she wuz sayin' : 
' Why, here is my ole playmate Paulina,' an' 
she wuz laffin' an' de dimples wuz comin' an' 
goin' in her cheeks, an* I could er eat hur up, 
but I jes' stood dar bobbin' up an* down like de 
gals use ter curts'y ter dey betters in dem days. 
Den she run ter Mistis, an* cotch hur in hur 
arms, an' say: 'Oh, Aunt, how 'lightful to be 
here agin,' an' Mistis say: 'My dear Tilly, 
how yo' hab growed.' An' Miss Tilly stan' dar 
lookin' all roun' an' sayin' sorter low an' laffin': 
' Dere ain't no place half as sweet in de whole 
wurl' as dis.' 

" Den Mistis tell me to tek de ladies to de 
rooms, an' de odders start 'long toward de steps, 
but Miss Tilly she go back an' say: 'Aunt, may 
I sleep in de room wid de fo' post bed?' an' 
Mistis say: ' Paulina, gib Miss Tilly de room 
she prefer ; ' an' Miss Tilly look at me, an' say : 
1 Paulina, we will play I is Queen in the room 
wid de tester bed.' 
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" Now, I wuz moughty sorry, 'case I dun 
fixed one ob de front rooms fer Miss Tilly wid 
de bes' linen, an' I hed put de flower-pot wid 
roses on de dressin' table, an' I say : ' Oh, no ; 
Miss Tilly, I dun fix de room wid de Chip'dale 
furnitur' fer yoV But she say: 'I want de 
room wid de big fo' pos' bed dat looks out on de 
Peaks,' an' she ain't see Marse Jeems who bin 
standin' dar nigh de steps, twill he mak' ur low 
'beisance an' say as she pass him, ' Gord save de 
Queen.' Den she laff so merry hit soun' jes' like 
de leetle ripplin' brook down in de woods, an' 
she run up de steps. 

" Den de men come up soon wid de trunks, 
an' Mimie she wait on de odder ones, but Miss 
Tilly wuz my leetle Mistis — hur room open 
inter ders. Presently I hear Marse Jeems' voice 
callin' at hur do': 'Paulina,' an', when I go, 
dar he standin' in de hall wid ur mus'cal instri- 
mint I nebber seed befo', an' he say: 'Will my 
cousin hev hur harp in hur room ? ' An' I look 
back at Miss Tilly, an' de color comin' in hur 
pretty face till hur leetle ears look like pink 
shells, an' she say: 'No, no; Jamie, tek hit ter 
de parlor.' 
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" Jcs' es soon es de men put down an' un- 
strap de trunks, she ax me ef she hev time ter 
tek ur nap fo' dinner, an' I tell hur 'Yes 'em.' 
She tell me den unlock de bigges' trunk an' git 
out hur blue wrapper, an' when I tu'n roun' 
arter doin' so, she done tuk off de waist uf hur 
trabblin' dress, an 1 wuz standin' fo' de Val glass 
— I nebber seen no sech beau'ful sight es her 
hyar wuzl She tuk out a tuck-comb yere an' ur 
side comb dere, an' ur hyar-pin here, an' ur hyar- 
pin dere, an' down come de great sh'inin' masses 
of soft gold hyar wavin' an' ripplin' an' fallin' 
mos ter de flo'. Po' Miss Tilly 1 de las* time I 
seed hur, de color all don fade frum her face, 
an' her eyes wuz sad an' big, but dat shinin' hyar 
wuz yit like ur crown on her luMy haid." 

"Ah, Mammy, I beg of you, stop. I don't 
wish to think of her as white and wan and ill. 
Go on with the story." 

"Well, Honey, jis 'scuse me ef yo' please; 
I es tellin' yo' moughty ramblin' like; I ricken 
dat is one ob de misfortins uf age; — de thoughts 
seem ter jes' sprangle out, fust frum de bright 
spots on de min', an' den frum de dark. Ole 
folks dun seen so much joy an' so much sorrer in 
dere time. 
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"Where wuz I? Oh, yes — well, I hope 
her on wid de wrapper, an' when she lie down 
she tell me shet to de blins, an' call her in plenty 
of time fer dinner, an' so I did. 

" In 'bout half an hour I went back, an' she 
layin' wid hur arms up ober hur haid breathin' 
sorft an' sweet jes' lik ur baby, an, de minit I 
tech her she wake up, an' say : ' Oh, Paulina, I 
hed sich ur sweet 'freshin' rest — I mus' hurry 
now — do get out my pineapple muslin fer me.' 
I ain't let on 'case I didn't know what ur pine- 
apple muslin wuz, but I jes' tek out de tray ob 
de big trunk, an' I know silk frum cotton goods, 
Honey, an' I lif ' fus' one fine frock an' den an- 
udder, an' presently I come ter one look like 
silk gauze, white and green stripe, wid trailin' 
vines ob leetle flowers 'tween de stripes, an' she 
say : ' Thet es hit, Paulina,' an' she very soon 
all ready fur dinner. 

" Den dere cum ur tap on de do', an' Marse 
Jeems done sent up ur big bunch uf roses an' 
ferns ter Miss Tilly, wid his compliments. She 
put de roses in water, but she pin ur big bunch 
of de ferns on hur brist an' she luk as cool an' 
fresh es a May mornin'. t ain't see her no mo' 
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twill some lcetic time artcr dinner. I didn't hev 
no bus'ness 'bout de dinin' room yo' know, but 
I know dey mus' ur bin habbin' ur fine time, fer 
some ob de Hyena Gent'mens wuz dar, an' 
whenebber dey cum ter- Sweetbriar de cham- 
pagne stoppers wuz bustin' in de bottles, an' 
laffin' an' jokin' wuz gwine on pow'ful. 

"Well, one day seem like 'nudder day den; 
dinin's an' dances an' horseback ridin'' an' pic- 
nics. Lord, de picnic de Hyenas gib out in Mis- 
tis' woods I — tubs of lemonade and bar'ls of 
beer, an' long table jes' ur groanin' wid good 
tings. Dey didn't 'low no ladies dar; but one 
ob dem mek ur speech, an' Marse Jeems walk 
wid Mistis an' de young ladies ober dar ter hear 
hit, an' I went long wid Mistis. Lor, dat man 
wuz a speaker, sure 1 He mak 'em laff, an' he 
mak 'em cry, an' sech er yellin' when he stop as 
yo' never yeard. Well, dere wuz gent'mens dar 
ebbery day, an' ebbery night, but hit seem like 
Miss Tilly wuz de mos' 'mired of 'em all. She 
look like angel playin' de harp. One night she 
hab on white dress, an* one ob de gent'men sot 
hisself down on ur footstool by her feet an' say : 
1 Man wuz jes' ur leetle lower den de angels, 
anyhow.' 
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"A month or two went 'long so, an' Marse 
Jeems wuz on de housetop, he so happy. I ain't 
neber bin 'spicion him uf bein' in lub wid his 
cousin, dough, twill dat mornin' I done tole yo' 
'bout, when me an' Charles seen 'em walkln' 
in de gyarden early. Well, dat ope my eyes 
some, an' hit wuzn't long 'fore my 'spicion wuz 
corromerated. Mistis tole me one ebenin' arter 
sunset to go down en de orchid an' git ur basket 
ob dem green-gage plums down dar nigh de 
gyarden fence. While I wuz pickin' 'em, I year 
voices in t'odder side of de fence — I know den 
hit wuz some dem couples done pa'red off frum 
de house an' sittin' down by theirselfs in de 
arbor. Hit wuz sech ur sweet peaceful ebenin' 
I never kin fergit hit; de a'r full ob de scent ob 
roses an' jasmin, an' de moon was shinin' bright, 
mos' es de sun not long gone down. Down by 
de qua'ters I could year Unc' Billy pickin' de 
banjer an' some ob 'em singin' — oh, I could 
er listen'd ter 'em all night, an' somehow like 
hit wuz in de a'r, de t'ought of Caesar an' my lub 
fur him came ober me, an' a longin' sech as I 
never felt afore ter be free-born — an' I sot 
down an' bury my face in my han's. De talkin' 
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went on low an' stiddy; den hit stop. Den I 
hear Marse Jeems 1 voice, an' he says: 'My 
life, my own lub,' an' I jump up an' shek de tree 
es hard es I could fer ter gib 'em warnin'. An' 
I hear her say : ' We hev broke de rules of 
'priety. Dis is yo' house.' An' he say, ' I 
couldn't help hit.' An' she say, ' Promise not 
ter say 'nuther word ob lub till I am in my own 
home,' an' he say, ' Dat is not fair, Tilly. Gib 
me chance or dat young Cadet will git 'head of 
me.' Now he wuz speakin' of one of 'em whar 
wuz out dar on furlough from de Military 
School, an' wuz jes' plum crazy ober Miss Tilly. 
By dat time I done fill de basket an' run back ter 
de house. I feel sorter mean 'bout hearin' 'em, 
an' I dunno whether tell Miss Tilly or not. Dat 
ntgger, Eph, dough, he done tuk hit all in long 
fo' I did. He sutenly mus' heerd Marse Jeems 
talkin' ter her, fer one mornin' he cum in Mis- 
tis' room, an' I wuz reddin' de harf wid ur mop, 
an' I hed on ur canton flannel glove ter keep 
frum stainin' my fingers wid de 'netian red, an' 
he stop an' say wid his haid turn'd on one side 
lik an' old goose, ' Oh, would I wuz de glove 
upon dat han', dat I mought tech dat cheek ' — 
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an' I come mighty nigh floppin' dat mop right 
in his face, he mek me so mad. He call my 'ten- 
don den ter his necktie, an' fine pants, an' sez 
wid ur wink: 'Marse Jeems pow'ful ginrous 
dese days ; fo' long he done gib me all his bes' 
does.' : ■ -1^3 

" Eberything move on lubly now, an' de in- 
vites wuz out fer ur Fancy Ball, dey call hit. 
Some time I tell you 'bout hit. 

" Well, de ball wuz de las' of de good times 
dat summer. Dey all leab den but Miss Tilly. 
She wuz intrest' den in my ma'yin' Caesar, she 
say, an' wasn't gwine 'way twill I did. Well, es 
I tole yo\ I wuz married in er 'bout er month an' 
den Miss Tilly went home. 

" Pretty soon Marse Jeems go ter see her, an' 
hit wuz when he come back dat he an' Mistis 
hed dem harsh words. He tell her he lub Miss 
Tilly, an' done ax her ter marry him, an' Mistis 
jes' riz up out uf her cheer, an' say: ' I'll nebber 
gib my consent ter hit so long es I lib.' ' Yo' 
could nebber 'herit Sweetbriar,' she say. ' My 
father wuz so 'posed ter de marriage uv fust 
cousins, he say in his will he disown any chile er 
gran-chile dat dis'bey him 'bout hit, an' cut dem 
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ofi forebber widout a penny.' Den Marse 
Jeems say the awfullest wicked words I ebber 
heer'd him say in my life. He say, ' Let him 
cut me off an' be d — d. I'm gwine ter marry 
Tilly.' Po' ole Mistis, she sot back in her cheer 
white an' trimblin' ; den she say, ' Leab my 
room,' an' he come up an' kiss her on de forud, 
an' say : ' Furgib me, my mother — furgib me, 
my mother, 1 an' he go out der room. Well, he 
hain't come nigh Mistis no mo' dat day, an' de 
Hex' mornin' befb' breakfas' I see Eph tekin' him 
a mint julip. 'Eph,' I say, 'is Marse Jeems 
sick?' He sorter laff, an' put his han' over his 
heart. ' Got de heart sickness, 'Lina,' he say. 
Po' Mistis, I b'lieve dat de fust time she ricog- 
nize the fac' dat Marse Jeems wuz in clanger of 
bein' a drinkin 1 man. She knowed he nebber 
would hev cussed in her presence ef he hed been 
heself. So far es I know, she nebber afterwards 
call Miss Till's name ter him; an' Miss Tilly 
nebber come ter Sweetbriar any mo'. Marse 
Jeems wuz 'gaged to her, dough, I 'low, fer 
letters wuz comin' frum her constant; an' he 
often talked ter me 'bout her. He wuz pow'ful 
clever man. All de country folks an' town ones, 
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too, jes' wusship'd him. Dey wusn't no honors 
dey wouldn't hev gibben him, an' dey sent him 
'doubt no trouble ter der Virginny Legislature. 
Well, 'bout fo'r mont's went by, an' dey sent 
Mistis er message dat her sister (Miss Tilly's 
mother) wuz 'spected ter die! Marse Jeems 
wuz home den, an' he, an' me, an' Mistis start 
right off dat ebenin'. We trabbel all dat night 
an' de nex day, when we got dar, hit wuz a pow'- 
ful sorrowful time, 'case Miss Sarah hed died 
de night befo', 'bout twelve o'clock. Po' Miss 
Tilly she tuk on dredful 'bout her ma, an' 
couldn't nobody comfort her. She seem 
moughty cold ter Marse Jeems, an' de day arter 
de funeral we all went back home. Den no mo 1 
letter come fer Marse Jeems, an' hit seem like 
he done lose intrust in de place, an' de folks, an' 
wa'n't like heself — an' den in a few mo' months 
Mistis die suddint wld de heart 'sease. Den 
Marse Jeems jes' let go all holts sure 'nuff, an' 
fer four or five years he lead sich er 'stravagant 
an' dis'pated life; ebber so meny of de people 
on de place went ter pay his debts. Den come 
all dat talk an' fussin' 'twix de men 'bout seces- 
sion and stayin* in de Union. An' de fust t'ing 
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we know war done bruk out 'tween de States. 

" I wuz libbin' 'long yer sister den, an' dem 
wuz sorrowful days ; but sorter 'citin' ones, too. 
Hit seem like de ole town done wake up ter de 
soun' of music, an' de constan' trampin' uv men 
an' horses fru de streets. De ladies wuz busy 
mekin' flags, knittin' socks, crochetin' comforters 
and scrapin' lint. De place wuz plum full uv 
solgers, an' de young gals wuz makin' lots uv 
fuss ober 'em, I tell yo'. Waivin' dere hank- 
chers f rum de poa'ches, an' frowin' dem flowers 
frum de winders, an' hit peered like ef er man 
hed on er gray uniform hit wuz all de introduc- 
tion he need ter er lady. Well, one day in de 
early summer uv '61 (when er leetle later on, 
de ole College an' sum uv de 'bacca factories 
wuz fill'd wid de wounded frum 'Nassas), er 
ring come one day at de bell. I dunno how 
come hit so, but I jes' seemed drawed ter de 
front do'. Hit wasn't none of my bis'ness ter 
'tend de bell, but I jes' went 'long ter de do', 
anyhow. When I opened hit, dar stood er lady 
dress'd in deep black an' long crape veil hangin' 
frum her bonnit. She wuz more tall an' stately, 
seem like, dan de ole Miss Tilly, but, Lor', I 
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would knowed her ef hit hed bin de udder side 
of de earth. She knowed me, too, fer she sorter 
gasped, den she jes 1 put bof her arms 'round my 
neck, an' lay her haid on my shoulder, an' my 
cheek res' on de folds of her veil, an' she sob out 
my name, ' Paulina, Pauline,' an' I draw'd her 
back in de front hall, 'case I didn't want no 
passers-by ter see dem tears. An' she whisper, 
' Oh, Pauline ; dis mos' brek my heart I ' an' I 
say, ' Oh, Honey, I'se happy, 'case my Caesar is 
done come back frum de SoufI' An' she so 
glad fer me she smile fru her tears. Den she 
tell me ter gib dat card ter de lady ob de house, 
an' be sure an' come ter see her, 'case she bo'din 
in town, she say. I went 'long upsta'rs, an' when 
I hand de card ter yo' sister, she say : ' Oh, yes, 
Tilly Cyarter; ' an' she went 'long, right straight 
down ter de parlor. Well, de nex' night she 
tole me I mought go and see Miss Tilly, an' I 
didn't have no trouble findin' de house; an' de 
boy who open de do' tuk me right straight in 
Miss Tilly's room. She wuz lyin' down when 
I went in, an' tole me to sot down by her bed, 
dat she wasn't feelin' like seein' nobody dat 
ebenin' and wasn't gwine out her room. An' 
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so I sot down by de foot ob de bed, an' she say : 
'Am I much changed, Paulina ? ' And I say, 
1 Lor, no, Miss Tilly ; I b'lieves yo' is more beau- 
tifuller dan ebber,' an' she say she didn't know 
'bout dat, but one t'ing she did know, she wuz 
older an' wiser. An' she ax me ef I knowed 
how ole she wuz, an' I say : ' Yes, twenty-six,' 
'case she an' me wuz of de same age, 'zactly. 
Den she ask me tell her all 'bout Marse Jeems, 
an' de ole place, an' when I seed him; an' I tole 
her I was hired out now, an' all de folks done 
sold, an' only Eph wuz lef Marse Jeems, an' 
I heerd dey wuz gwine ter de war. An' she 
keep wipin' de tears away frum her eyes when I 
wuz tellin' her. Den she say, ' Oh, Paulina, 
what a shame, what a shame ! ' An' I say, 
' Miss Tilly, I want ter ax yo' one question, 
What you flirt wid him fer? ' An' she say, ' Fo' 
Hebben, I did not — I lubbed him — I thought 
he wuz the brightest an' de bes' of dem all,' she 
say, ' an' I would hev gibben up my mother's 
'heritance,' she say, ' fer him. But he did not 
lub me 'nuff ter gib up drink fer me, an' I gib 
my sacred promise ter her nebber ter marry 
him.' An' I cried den, too, 'case I feel so sorry 
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fer dem bofe. Den Miss Tilly say, ' You ought 
not ter blame me, Paulina, but be glad dat I 
could conquer my lub fer him.' An 1 she say, 
' Look at dis,' an' she tuk er chain an' locket 
frum roun' her throat an' han' hit ter me. An' 
I look at de pictur an' hit wuz a gran' soldier 
wearin' de uniform uv de Souf. An' den I see 
hit wuz de same gen'man what wuz Giniril 
Washington at de ball. An' while we wuz 
talkin' dere came a tappin' at de do', an' dey say 
dere wuz ' some one in de parlor ter see Miss 
Tilly ; ' den she tuk de locket an' kiss hit an' call 
him *my brave one,' an' say he gwine 'sringuish 
heself befo' de war wuz ober. Dere wuz ur do' 
openin' frum her room (which wuz, in fac', de 
back parlor ob de house) inter de parlor, an' 
she tell me ter go in an' see who de gen'man 
wuz an' ter 'scuse her. An* when I went in dar 
I seed hit wuz ur soldier. He turn roun' frum 
de winder when he hear de do' open, an' fore de 
Lord, ef hit wasn't Marse Jeemsl He wuz 
dress' in de gray cloth, but he wasn't nuttin but 
er private, 'dout no gold braid, nur ep'plettes 
on his shoulder. He look moughty well in de 
face, dough, younger an' better dan he hed done 
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sence dose ole days, an' he done stop drinkin' 
so hard, I know. 'Why, Paulina,' he say, 
comin' ter me wid his han's stretch out, ' I 
mought er knowed you'd er fbun' yo Miss Tilly 
befo' I did ; ' an' I tell him she wasn't berry well, 
an' den I say I wuz moughty proud uv my young 
Marster in his soldier close. An' he luk at me 
so sad, an' er sorter bitter smile come ober his 
face, an' he say : ' Yes, Paulina, I gwine be er 
sand-bag fer somebody. Dat's all I'm fit fer 
now,' he say. 

" ' No sich t'ing,' I say, ' Marse Jeems. Dey 
ain't none on 'em dat walks de earth no smarter, 
nur better, nur braver dan you is. You can 
'deem yourself now,' I say. An' de tears come 
in his eyes, an' he moaned out : ' Oh, my Gord ! 
How I've frowed away my life.' Den he ax me 
ef he could see his cousin, an' when I went back 
ter ax her, she wuz up an' dressin'. 

" Hit wuz in de early summer, an' she hed 
done put on er thin black dress, 'case her pa 
hedn't bin dead long, an' she wuz an orphant 
now, an' her neck an' arms wuz es white es de 
driven snow under hit. An' she pinned some 
white jasmine on her bosom, an' went 'long in 
es soon es she could, 
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" ' I gwine now,' I say, ' Miss Tilly,' but she 
tell me no ; ter stay right in der twill she come 
back; an' she leab de do' part open, an' ter save 
my life I could not hope hearin' what dey hed 
ter say. Dey greet each udder moughty kin'; 
an* den she say, ' sit yere/ an' I knowed she done 
mak room on de sofa by her. Pres'ntly he say, 
' I'se gwine ter jine de army; an' I couldn't 'sist 
de temtation ter see yo' onst mo'. I want ter 
tell yo',' he say, ' dat yo' did right not ter ma'y 
me, an' I 'zonerate you. I hed er long talk wid 
de captain de udder day,' he say, 'an* he tole 
me ob his happiness. He's de only mans I 
knows 'sarvin' ob yo', Tilly, an' I ken only blame 
myself,' he say. ' I hev frowed way my 'heri- 
tance, an* you lub which wuz far mo' ter me; 
an' now I hev on'y my country. Dere's gwine 
ter be er gret conflic',' he say, ' an' I want ter fall 
on de battle fiel', fur arter all hit is de swiftest, 
an' de mos' honorable def fer man ter die.' 
An' I hear her say, ' Oh, no, my cousin ; lib ter 
serve yo' country not on'y wid yo' sword, but 
wid yo' pen,' 'case he wuz a pow'ful writer, dey 
say. An* he say, ' No, I don't want ter lib,' an' 
I hear er low sob, an' I knowed hit wuz Miss 
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Tilly cryin'. Den he say, ' I mus' go now; gib 
me one kiss fer de lub we bore each udder in de 
ole days.' Den she kiss him, an' I hear de do' 
shet arter him. Den she come back in de room 
whar I wuz, an' fro herself down on de baid, 
an' cry jes' as mo'nful- es if Marse Jeems wuz 
dead. An' dat wuz de las' time she er me ebber 
seed him. He an' Ephraim den went ter 'Nas- 
sas an' jined de army. Ephraim tole me all 
'bout hit afterwards. Dey jes' cut Marse Jeems' 
comp'ny all ter pieces in dat battle, an' arter hit 
wuz all ober, Ephraim an' one ob de doctors 
went ober de fiel' an' foun' him wounded mos' 
ter def, lyin' in er little thicket. De doctor say 
'twa'nt no use ter move him, but he gib him 
sumpen to Vive him, an* when he see Eph, he 
say : ' Eph, ole feller, is dat yo' ? Jes' let me 
die here, Ephraim,' an' when he see he wuz 
cryin', he say: ' Po' ole boy, you is all de one 
w'ich is lef ter weep fer me' ('case he knowed 
Eph wid all his debilmint would ur died fer 
him) . An' he say, ' But don't do hit ole Thing, 
don't do it. Arter I'm gone, wrop me up in de 
Stars an' de Bars an' carry me back an' bury me 
in de ole gyarden by my mother. Dat de safes' 
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place,' he say, ' fer ur wayward boy, an' ur man 
weary ob life.' Den he say, ' Eph, I ain't feered 
ter die. Gord is mo' muciful den man,' he say. 
Den he tell Eph ter sing ter him, an' Eph begin 
ter sing : 

"'Show pity, Lord, oh, Lord fergib, 
Let er repentin' rebel lib.' " 

An' he say er ole-time smile come ober Marse 
Jeems' face ('case he wuz always so full uv fun; 
an' hit seem like he coudn't holp hit at de las') , 
an' he jes' put out he han' an' tech Eph, an' say : 
'Eph, I'se 'pentant rebel jes' es fur es my sins 
'ginst my Maker is consarn'd.' An' he seem ter 
git resless den, an' Eph lif him in his arms aji' 
sit back uv him so his haid res' on Eph's brist. 
Ati 1 he tell him put his han* in his ves' pocket 
an' git dat leetle red velvet case, an' open hit an' 
put hit ter his lips ; an' Eph say es he done so er 
spray of white jasmine dat still smell sweet fell 
on his po' dyin' face. Hit wuz Miss Tilly's 
picrur, yo' know, Honey. An' he tell him bury 
de little case wid him nex' his heart, an' take de 
leetle memorandum book ter his lawyer, Mr. 
Mosby, an' dat wuz ter say all he hed in de 
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house at Sweetbriar wuz Miss Tilly's. (But 
she say hit all 'long ter his crediters.) An' den 
he tell Eph ter sing low, ' In dat Beu'ful Morn- 
in',' an' Eph's heart wuz plum bustin', but he 
sung: 

" ' Oh, an' yo'U be dar, 

Oh, an' I'll be dar, 

Palms uv victory, 

Crowns uv glory, 

In dat beau'ful mornin'.' " 

An' Marse Jeems wave he han* ober he haid, an* 
say : ' Victory, victory, victory I ' an' wuz gone, 
" Den de cap'ain of de company tole him 
Marse Jeems hed kivered hisself wid glory, on 
dem bloody plains dat awful Sunday, an' he 
would been 'moted ter high place, ef he hedn't 
bin kilt. An' Eph brung his body home, an' me 
an' Miss Tilly an' all de folks in town, an' er 
rigimint uv soldiers wid de ban' playin' an' de 
drums beatin' de funer'l march, bury him in de 
ole gyarden. Po' Marse Jeems I Po' Marse 
Jeems I Miss Tilly hab a tombstone put ober his 
grave dat say his las' words was 'Victory,' an' 
some folks say dat meant de vict'ry of 'Nassas, 
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but Honey, sure as yo' is born'd Marse Jeems 
meant he done gained de vict'y ober death an' 
de grave." 



TJbique Fidelis 

IT was an unpretentious marble stone on 
which this motto was engraved, and under- 
neath were the words " Sacred to the mem- 
ory of Paulina George." I had caused it 
to be placed there myself and knew well where 
to locate the spot. 

Making my way through briars and bram- 
bles I stood at last by a mound in a corner of 
the lonely cemetery. I sat down; and as the 
crests of the distant mountains glowed in the 
light of the setting sun, I recalled the tenderness, 
the humility, above all the faithfulness, of that 
lowly life. 

She came one day previous to the war be- 
tween the States to my sister requesting to be 
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employed in her family. Her master had given 
her a " choice of a home," she said, and she pre- 
sented a note from him that spoke highly of her 
qualifications. My sister at once engaged her to 
take the place of the old Mammy who had but 
recently died, and she remained with her long 
after the Emancipation. 

One day she told me of the great sorrow in 
her life. I was visiting my sister at the time, 
and had not seen Paulina for some years. 

"Yer recollict Caesar, don't yer, Honey?" 
she began. 

"Oh, yes, perfectly," I answered. "He is 
living and well, I hope? " 

"No, chile; gone home, gone home." She 
did not speak for a moment, but sat sadly shak- 
ing her bent head ; then, with a proud smile on 
her withered features, "Yer jes' ought'r seen 
him when he was a young man. He never wuz 
de same Caesar arter he went South." 

" Tell me about it," I said. " Was it before 
you married him, Mammy ? " 

" No, chile, we wuz married den ; jes' seem 
somehow dere couldn't no 'rangements be made 
to keep us togerrer." 
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" Did you have any children at that time, 
Mammy ? " 

She shook her head. " Yer see, Honey, hit 
was all dis way, it couldn't be holped, an' I ain't 
niver had no ill will ter nobody, thank Lord — 
I had es good er mistis' as eber libed, an' I lubed 
her. Pow'ful fine lookin' 'oman, too, she wuz, 
wid her black silk coat on ebery day an' her her- 
nanni handcher crossed ober her brist, an' a 
pedallion pin wid ole Marster's picter in hit. 
She alius wared slippers, come hot, come cold, 
wid fine black silk stockings, an' white bobinet 
caps tied un'er her chin, when she warn't no 
sech ole 'oman nuther. Lor' bless yer, Honey, 
she warn't no mo' like de wummtn in dese days 
dan nuttin'. Ketch her wearin' waterfalls, an' 
hoops, an' sech, ter be keeping up wid de fash- 
ion — she say she wuz ' a widder indeed.' 

" Well, as I wuz tellin' you, I wuz jes' fo' 
years ole when my Mammy die, an' Mistis tuck 
me in her room from dat time on. Sometimes 
now when I air sittin' in der chimbley corner 
fust ting I know I ain't know nuttin', an' I starts 
up. ' Lina — Lina,' I hears ole Mistis callin', 
' wake up dar, you lazy gal 1 ' 
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" Yer see I had ter knit jes' so many rounds 
a day on my stockin', an' I wuz so sleepy haided 
Mistis' wuz alius crackin' my haid wid her little 
thimble ter wake me up. She wuz moughty 'dul- 
gent to me do', fur all dat, an' all de folks on de 
farm say I wuz de wust spiled gal dey eber seed, 
but I warn't cyan nuttin' about dat. I jes stay 
by Mistis' an' do de bes' I could fur her 'twell 
I got to be 'bout sixteen, an' wen I look in de 
glass I jes' couldn't holp seein' I wuz de bes' 
lookin' 'oman on Mistis' place. Lor', Honey, 
my eyes wuz bright an* black es sloes, an' sech 
smooth skin like satin, wid a heap of color in 
my cheeks. 

" Well, Marse Jeems he wuz Mistis' onliest 
chile. He wuz grown 'bout dat time an' come 
home from de 'Varsity of Virginny, an' Eph 
he wuz de boy ole Marster git him fur his body- 
sarvent fo' he die. Marse Jeems tink dar warn't 
nobody like Ephraim, an' dey warn't nurr fur 
meanness; Lor', do', he wuz smart, smart es a 
briar, read'n' writ an' 'peat potry jes' like Marse 
Jeems fur de wurl 1 . 

"One day Mistis' say — I wuz 'bout sixteen 
ur some sech age — ' Paulina, Eph Kiser is in 
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lub wid you, yer Marse Jeems tells me.' I wuz 
so 'sprised fur a minit I forgit mysef an' say 
a moughty sacrilegious an' disrespec'ful word 
to Mistis' — I say, ' 'Fore de Lor', Mistis', don* 
say nuttin' 'bout dat nigger, I cyant bide him in 
my sight.' 

"'What 'jections hab you ter him?' Mis- 
tis' wuz sorter frownin' when she axed me. I 
ain't say nuttin', I jes' begin to sniff an' wipe de 
tears 'way wid my apron. I knowed jes' es well 
Eph dun tole Marse Jeems a whole rigmarole, 
an' I wuz 'fraid Mistis' 'sist on my marryin' 
him. 

" She look at me right hard, den she say, 
' Come hyar, Paulina.' I tuk my apron down 
from my eyes an' stood dar befo' her. I feel 
pow'ful mo'nful an' I reckon I looked it. 
' Don't cry, chile I ' she say. ' Ma'y to suit 
yosef; dat's what yo' Mistis' did, only ma'y 
somebody dat b'longs to me, Paulina.' 

" O, Honey, dat's jes' whar de contrariness 
ob human natur' comes in. I didn't want to 
ma'y nobody belonging ter her. De next mo'n- 
in', I nuver will forgit hit; hit wuz the fust 
mo'nin' in May an' I wuz gwine down ter de 
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spring 'bout sun-up. I t'ought 'bout how Miss 
Melton, whar wuz visitin' Mistis' fust of May, 
say : ' If yer gits up soon in de mo'nin' an' wash 
yo' face in de dew an' look ober yo' lef ' shoulder 
in de spring, you sure gwine to see de man yo* 
gwine ma'y.' Well, when I come ter de spring, 
1 wet my face in de grass an' look ober my lef 
shoulder. I wuz hopin' to see a face wid bright 
black eyes an' straight black hyar like de In- 
juns, but no, jes' a few patches of blue sky t'ro' 
de tree tops ober de spring. I wuz pow'ful dis- 
appinted; but jes' as I turn roun' I cotch sight 
ob a pair ob blue pants comin' ober de hill. 
Dar, now, I see his pants in de spring ef I didn't 
see he face, I say to myself like. My heart beat 
so fas' I couldn' hardly git my bref. Hit wuz 
Ca;sar from de 'Oaks,' Dr. Spotwood's ole 
place, an' he had on a pair ob blue duck pants 
he young Marster dun gib him. 

'"Good mawnin' ter yer, Miss Lina,' he 
say when he see me. 

" I wuz pow'ful 'fused somehow an' I pick 
up my bucket an' start ter go ter de house. 

'"Whar yer gwine, Lina, gal?' he say. 

"He come close an' lay he han' moughty 
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tenderlike but firm ober mine on the handle ob 
de bucket. ' Don't go, I wanter ax yer some- 
thin'.' 

"He had a monstrous purty, clear, bright 
skin, an' I see de color mountin' up ter he tem- 
ples es I raised my eyes ter his'n. Den he say, 
sorter settin' he teef tergerer, ' Is yer gwine ma'y 
Eph?' 

" ' Ma'y Eph ? ' I say. ' Fore de Lor', no.' 

" He drew in a long breff . den an' de con- 
sarned look went out'n he eyes. 

" ' Who said hit, Cssar ? ' 

" ' Nuver min', Lina. Yer dun say " Fore 
de Lor', no; " dat's miff, leetle gal.* 

" He put he arm roun' my waist an' whisper 
en my ear : ' Oh, my Lina, say yer gwine ma'y 
me.' 

" I dunno all we say after dat, but I tole him 
what Mistis' say 'bout I better not have nobody 
didn't b'long ter her, an' we went on ter de 
house, he carryin' ob de bucket. 

" We walk moughty slow, an' ain't say much 
ter on'nurr do' ; but I nuver wuz so happy in all 
my life afo'. De birds wuz twitterin' in de trees, 
an' one leetle brown feller flew 'cross de paf wid 
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a straw in he mouf, an' Caesar say 'Look dar, 
Lina ! Dis time nex' year we dun buil' our nes'.' 

" Den we went in ter de house, an* Caesar 
'livered de note ter Mistis', wait fer de answer, 
an' start on he way back home. I had dun mos' 
clean up Mistis' room when Emmie (she wuz 
de washer woman) run in. 'Caesar dun daid,' 
she say, ' down at de spring.' When I got out 
de do', fur I run es hard es I could, all de han's 
in de fiel's flung down hoes an' sech an' wuz. 
runnin' to de spring. Mistis' she wuz gone, 
too, wid de bottle of camphtre. When I come 
close ter de spring I see her kneelin' down by de 
po' boy, he haid mos' bruk wid a rock. 

He soon come to do' arter dey rub him some, 
an' when he seed me he call me. Mistris' tell 
me come close ter him, an' she move 'way. Den 
he whisper an' tell me it wuz Eph Kiser hit him 
wid a rock, an' fo' I knowed hit he dun go off 
agin in a daid faint. All dat time Ephraim 
standin' dar, nobody suspicionin' him. De ole 
Debbil hisself warn't no mo' 'ceitful dan dat 
nigger. 

" Well, Caesar wuz sick a long time wid his 
haid, an' he aint nuver tole yit hit wuz Eph what 
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mos' kilt him. He wuz so good-natured an' 
didn't want nobody ter git inter trouble. Hit 
warn't long now fo' de en' ob June come an' 
Marse Jeems he dun take high honor at de 
'Varsity, Mistis say. He tole he ma he want 
her have a fine time dat summer, an' want some 
young ladies Vited dar ter spen' de summer — 
his cousins, you know, Honey — an 1 so Mistis* 
did an' 'urn an' sech times de ole place ain't nuver 
see, I boun'. You knows all 'bout hit — dem 
great dinners, an' rindin' roun' in de big kcr- 
ridge, an' horseback, an' dancin' at night in de 
parlor ter ole Billy's fiddle, wid one ob de boys 
playin' de bones, an' nudder one de banjer. 

" I wish I could 'member de names ob all ob 
'em dar dat summer. I tink of 'em byme-by. 
Dar wuz one de gent'mans mos' make 'em all 
kill dersefs laffin'. Call hesef Mose Addams, 
but Mistis' tell me his name. I tink ob hit pres- 
ently. He make up songs 'bout de good times 
dey wuz havin'. I recollict one ob de vuses now. 
Miss Kate an' Miss Letty sing hit on dere 
guitars. 
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" ' Such dinln' in an' such dinin' out, 
Such rollin' ober rocky stones-ses, 
By Gosh ! I tink it is a sin 

De way dey lib at Philip Jones-ses.' 

" Den anudder vus say : 

" ' Miss Mary Stanard she wuz dar, 
So me-lodious wuz her tones-ses, 
An' anudder gal dat had black hyar, 
An* many mo' at Philip Jones-ses.' 

"Miss Kate she teach me dem words, an' 
Lor' I talk about Miss Mary Stanard, she 
couldn't sing nuttln' like Miss Kate and Miss 
Letty — dey wuz two sisters, an' Miss Letty 
had de beautifullest haid of curly hyar I eber 
seed, jes' de color 'lasses candy I But Lor', 
Honey, dat Miss Kate ! you jes' oughter had 
seed her up ter all de pranks an' foolishness you 
eber hcarn tell ob. Dat same gent'man I dun 
tole you 'bout, dem two wuz pow'ful frien'ly, 
an' makin' fun ob all de t'others. Dey used to 
nab supper in dem days in de parlor, an' de nex' 
night Miss Kate she fix up a waiter, an' make 
Alfred han' it 'round fo' he take de supper in. 
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Dar dey all settin' 'round waiting fur de hot 
muffins an' Sally Lunn, chicken salad an' sech, 
when in Alfred walk, moughty dignified, wid de 
waiter. I wuz listenin' outside de winder on de 
back po'ch, an' Miss Kate she say, ' De ones 
dat's had sech bad colds wuz de ones de waiter 
wuz 'tended fur — folks wid sech bad colds 
ortern't ter hab supper.' Goodness knows what 
warn't on dat waiter I — mutton suet plasters 
an' boneset tea an' 'lasses stewed wid lard, an' 
some sort lily-salve to grease der noses wid, — 
an' all de time Alfred handin' it 'round, Miss 
Kate sayin' tings makin' 'em laff, 'till Mistis' 
tell Alfred take all dat stuff out her parlor at 
once. 

"You eber hyar ob Miss Tilly Cyarter, 
Honey? Well, dat wuz de summer Marse 
Jeems fall in lub wid her, an' hit create a pow'- 
ful disturbance tw'ixt Mistis' and Marse Jeems 
when Mistis' foun' it out; 'cas' she wuz Mistis' 
niece an 1 Mistis' say mos'. de same as Marse 
Jeems' sister. Dey suttenly fool Mistis' do' dat 
summer, she never 'spicioned 'em 'tall, an' me 
nudder, twell one mornin', fo' de udder ladies 
wuz up and Charles — de house sarvent — an' 
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me jes' sweepin' out de halls, we hyar tip, tip, 
tip comin' down de big steps, an' Miss Tilly 
flew pas' us jes' like a rose leaf in her pink lawn 
dress. Charles say ' Hi I ' He open de do' goin' 
out on de leetle side po'ch by de flower gyarden, 
an' Marse Jeems he waitin' dar fur her, an' dey 
walk on down towar's de summer house dey call 
de ' Ladies' Bower,' in de shrubbery. 

" But arter a while de summer gone an' all 
of 'em gone but Miss Tilly. She sutten'y wuz 
'fraid ob de dark, an' nuttin' gwine do but I 
had ter sleep in her room on a pallet, an' den 
we got pow'ful confidants. I tole her all 'bout 
Ca:sar an' me being in lub wid one nudder, an' 
how I want ax Mistis 1 to let me hab him, but I 
wuz 'fraid, an' she say she gwine had dat wed- 
din' come off fo' she leave dar — an' she did, 
Honey. She jes' tu'n Mistis' 'roun' her finger, 
an' one night when I wuz rubbin' Mistis foot fo' 
she went ter sleep, she say, ' Paulina, who gwine 
rub my feet arter you gets ma'ied ? ' ' Dar, 
now,' I say, ' Miss Tilly dun tole her.' I say 
dis right low. ' I is, Mistis',' I say out loud. 
'Jes' let me ma'y Casar an' I stay right here 
wid yer jes' es long as I lib.' Byme-by she say, 
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' Paulina, ef yer will hab Cassar yer will sure 
hab trouble, but I 'spose dar ain't no holp fur 
hit. Go 'long and do es yer choose.' 

" I couldn't think what Mistis' mean by sech 
talk, so I jes' went on fixin', me and Miss Tilly. 
She wuz a pow'ful han' ter rummage, so she got 
de keys from Mistis' an' we went up into de ole 
garret, whar Mistis' keep all de finery she had 
when she wuz a young lady, an' her Ma's an' 
Pa's things, too. I never seed so many fine does 
befo'. Miss Tilly dress up in a pale blue silk, 
all kivered wid lace flounces in front, an' a long 
satin train, all flowered wid roses, dat reach 
from here to de do'. She say Mistis' wor' dat 
when she went cross de water, an' wuz zented 
ter de Queen at Cote, she say, and she show me 
how eberybody hab ter back out de room — 
cyant tun dey back on de Queen, Honey, but ef 
all on 'em had all dat coat layin' out dar behin', 
Goodness knows how dey walk ober hit steppin' 
back. An' den some de comicallist cloe's in dat 
garret ob Mistis' pa's — ' Rigimentals,' Miss 
Tilly say dey wuz. 

" ' How do I look in my great grandfather's 
cock-hat, Paulina ? * she say. ' Did yer know he 
wuz a sojer in de Rebolution ? ' 
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"Well, she come down at las' wid a plaid 
silk wrapper, green and pink, an' I follow 'long 
in Mistis' room arter her. 

"'Will yer gib dis ter Paulina, Aunt?' she 
say, holdin' hit up high wid her pretty white 
han's; an' Mistis cry an' wipe her eyes wid her 
handier. Den Miss Tilly look sorry, but Mis- 
tis' say, ' Yes, yes, I will gib hit ter my faithful 
Paulina ' — dem wuz her 'zact words — an 1 
Miss Tilly fix hit fur my secon' day's dress an' 
she gib me a white muslin ob her to git ma'ied 
in, an' de Methodis' preacher ma'y us in Mis- 
tis' own dinin' room, an' we had de bigges' sup- 
per in de kitchen, an' dance all night in de room 
ober hit; an' arter dat Mistis' gib me dat room 
fur mine, an' dere warn't no white lady in de 
Ian' no happier den Paulina. 

"One night — we had been ma'ied six 
months or mo', I rickin, an' hit wuz a cold, 
drizzly night in March — Ca:sar come home 
late, an' while he wuz sittin' dar by de fire 
drinkin' his coffee, I see he gaze in de fire in a 
moughty pitiful sorter way, an' I ax him, 'What 
marter, Honey?' 

" He ain't say nuffin, jes' spruce up in he 
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chair, an' 'gin talkin' 'bout somethin' else, an' 
I fergot all 'bout hit. Ebery time do' now he 
come home I see de same fur-'way look in he 
eyes. Yer know, Honey, how a wife see trouble 
long fo' she dun bin tole by de man she lub, but 
ebery time I ax Csesar he say, ' 'Tain't nuttin' 
marter, Lina.' 

"At las' one night I dun stood hit es long as 
I could. I says ter him, ' Honey, yer needn't 
tell me no mo' dey ain't nuttin' de marter — -I 
is got sense fur ter see dere is, an' I knows hit.' 
Den he sorter laff ter hesef an' say, ' Oh, Lina, 
I jes' seekin' 'lig'on, dat's all.' ' I ain't heerd 
yer callin' on de Lord nor rnoanin' ner nuttin',' 
I say. 

" ' Lord,' he say, sorter un'er his breff. ' I 
ain't neber call on de Lord es hard in my life es 
I is dun lately.' I went ober to him an' put my 
han' on he haid. 

" ' Cassar,' I say, ' don't keep nuttin' from 
me, Honey — tell me what is burdenin' yo' 
min'.' And den he put he haid down on he arm 
on de table an' moan, ' Wait er while, wait er 
while, Lina; mebbe arter all what I is 'fraid ob 
ain't gwme happ'n.' 
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" He pulled me down den on he lap an* lay 
he haid on my shoulder, an' de tears made my 
cotton sleeve wet. ' Oh, my Lina I ' he say, ' my 
po' leetle gal, my po' leetle gal I ' Den I put 
my face 'gainst his'n an' say : ' Is yer got inter 
trubble wid de oberseer? Won't yer tell me, 
Cassar?' Presently he say, 'I is 'fraid Marster 
gwine to Texas ter lib.' 

"'Well,' I say, feelin' sorter 'lieved, 'yer 
ain't boun' ter go, is yer? ' 

" ' I 'longs ter 'em, 1 he say, wipin' he eyes on 
my apron. 

" ' I b'lieve de ole Doctor will sell yer ter 
Mistis,' I say. He shake he haid. ' I is de but- 
ler, Lina. How is dey gwine do 'dout me? 
Marster tole me dat fo' I ma'ied yer.' 

"Well, we talk a long time dat night an' he 
tole me how all de winter he had been listenin' 
ter 'em talkin' 'bout byin' Ian' in Texas, an' 
takin' all der people dere ter raise craps. I cry 
mos' all night, but arter I got a leetle res' in de 
mo'nin' fo' day, I feel better. Jes' es soon es I 
could I tell Mistis' an' she say she wuz sorry 
fur me, and she gwine try buy Cesar. She look 
at me do', so pitiful, I know she ain't got much 
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hope ob so doin' ; an' sure enuff, when she went 
ter see de ole Doctor he say, ' Caesar wuth mo' 
money dan she had ter pay fur him.' He say 
' De Presiden' ob de Umited States ain't gwine 
hab Caesar.' 

" Den de spring come an' go, but dar warn't 
no music in de birds' throats fur Lina, an' de 
flowers bloom so putty, but I ain't take no 
notice on 'em much, an' 'pear like de sunshine 
eben wuz mo'nful, like sumbody laflBn' at yer 
'cause yo' heart is bustin'. An' long 'bout dat 
time when de ole place uster be de nappies* — 
fur de wheat fiel's wuz yaller in de sunlight, an' 
soon de cradlers an' de gleaners would begin 
der work — Caesar tole me de day bin sot fur 
him to leabe me. ' Dey wuz gwine in August,' 
he say, ' ter hab der pleasan' weather ter trabel 
'cross country in.' Lord, Honey, I run in ter 
Mistls' an' fell down on my knees, an' I kiss her 
feet, an' I tole her I lub her better dan enybody 
on dis earth but Caesar. But, oh, please, please, 
sell me, and lemme go wid him. Den she cotch 
my han' an' try to liff me up an' she say : ' Pau- 
lina, in a few mo' years — 'haps months — I 
will be gone. I hab a 'zease,' she say ; ' mabbe it 
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will take me off at enny minnit; but eben ef I 
would sell yer, an' Doctor Spotswood would buy 
yer, yer couldn't trabel now; ' an' when she say 
dat I cover my face wid my apun an' cry. 

" ' Wait,' she say, ' wait patient, an' I will 
add a cobcil ter my will, an' when I die yer will 
be free.' 

"Oh, Honey, den I didn't sob no mo'. I 
coulder kiss de dust f rum dem leetle black slip- 
pers, but she wouldn't lemme. She jes' say, ' Po' 
faithful creeter you is, Paulina.' 

" I brush 'way all tears now, an' cheered up 
pow'ful. I wuz young, an' yer know young 
folks is full ob hope ; an' when Cssar come an' 
I tell him what Mistis' say, he brace up, too, 
an' we bof feel better. 

" But, oh, chile, when dat awful mo'nin' 
come an' de caravan start fur Texas wid der 
kerridge an' kivered wagons, an' folks ridin' 
an' walkin', hit wuz de mo'nfullest fun'ral 'ces- 
sion ter me dat eber wuz. Emmie went wid me 
ter de big gate whar de wagons would pass, an' 
whar Caesar gwine jine 'era, an' Emmie say she 
would wait at Aunt Lucy's cabin in de woods fer 
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" Cssar he come on ahead ob de wagons, an' 
I dun tole him I wuz comin' out ter de big gate 
ter tell him good-by. We dun stood dar so often 
laffin' an' talkin' fo' we wuz ma'ied. When I 
seed him I wuz sorry I had come, fur it mos* 
brulc my heart. He kiss me ober and ober again, 
an' say not fer me to min', he gwine git he young 
marster ter write ter me soon, an' I mustn't fur- 
git what Mistis' tole me 'bout settin' me free; 
an' somehow or nudder I like ter see him go 
back an' git in one ob dem kivered wagons — 
but oh, Honey, dat same Caesar whar went 'way 
nuver came back no mo' ; but I kin alius see him 
standin' wid de gate-latch in he han', so tall an' 
han'some. Den dat night my baby wijz born, 
an' I wuz out'n my haid, dey say, all night an' 
didn't know nobody 'roun' me, an' when I did 
come ter my senses I see Mistis' settin' dar hold- 
in' a Ieetle baby. Den I call her, an' she start 
up quick wid sech a pleased look on her face, an' 
come ter de bed an' lay a Ieetle gal down by me, 
an' say she wuz two days ole. 

" I couldn't tink 'bout nuttin' den, but when 
I git better I notice Mistis' moughty pale, but 
she tuck heap tntrus' in de baby, an' I name hit 
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'Amy ' arter her. Den fo' she wuz two weeks 
ole, Emmie went ter her room one mo'nin', an' 
foun' my dear ole Mistis' daid in her bed. I jes' 
t' ought it would kill me when dey come runnin' 
in wid de dredful news, an' hit seem I didn't hab 
no comfort lef me but Cesar's chile; but hit 
seems ter me I wuz sorry I dun brought de po' 
leetle innocen' thing in sech a trubbled worl\ 
an' hit a gal, too. 

" Well, arter de funeral hit cum ter my min' 
what Mistis' dun say 'bout settin' me free, an' 
in a few days Marse Jeems open he Ma's will, 
but dey ain't fin' no cobcil nor nuttin' ter say I 
wuz free. Po' thing, she ain't know her en' wuz 
so near, an' her lawyer had her will 'way off 
sumwhar, dey say, when she die. I tole Marse 
Jeems what he mar say, an' he tell me he gwine 
see 'bout hit. 

"So de days went on, an' when my leetle 
Amy wuz two months ole I got my furst letter 
from Caesar. Eph brung it to me 'case he alius 
went arter de mail, an' yer know I tole yer he 
could read an' write moughty well hesef, so I 
axed him ter read de letter; an' Csesar say he 
wuz well an' hope when de letter reach me hit 
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would fin' me 'joyin' de same blessin' — an* 
when he wuz writin' dey wuz in Louisiany, an' 
hadn't got ter Texas as y'lt, an' I mus' keep a 
stiff upper lip (dat what he say) an' be true ter 
him 'case he alius would be ter his own Lina. 
Hit was a pow'ful holp ter me, dat letter, an' I 
thank Eph fer bringin' it ter me, an' he say he 
would answer it fer me, an' so he did. Eph had 
been moughty perlite ter me an' Caesar eber since 
we got ma'ied, 'case we nuver say nuttin' 'bout 
he tryin' to hurt Caesar, I rickon, but sqmehow 
arter Caesar wuz gone I hate Eph wus an' I eber 
did befo'. But when he brung me de letter an' 
seem so anxious ter write fer me, hit kinder made 
me feel bad ter think I had 'spicions 'bout him. 
" Marse Jeems now got ter drinkin' moughty 
hard an' leadin' sech a fas' life, fust one an' den 
nudder ob us went ter pay he debts, but me an' 
Eph he say he neber gwine sell long as he hab 
a cms ob bread fur us ter eat. Well, seben long 
years pass 'way. I work fer Marse Jeems faith- 
ful. I cook an' wash an' keep he house de bes' 
I could, an' he keep promisin' he gwine set me 
free, but he say he need me so, an' he did, 
Honey. He couldn't get 'long 'tall widout me, 
I know. 
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"An' den de wust thing happen dat could 
ter me. My po' leetle gal, so purty an' jes' lik' 
her daddy — Lord, Honey, I cyarnt speak ob 
hit now, hit hurts me so ; but I use ter pray in 
dem days ter die an' go home wid her to res'; 
when one day a letter come ter Marse Jeems. 
He sont fur me an' read hit ter me. Hit wuz 
from de ole doctor, an' he say Csesar in pow'ful 
bad health. Dat climate nuver suit him nohow, 
he say, an' ef he didn't get better soon he wuz 
gwine ter sen' him back ter ole Virginny. Eph 
wuz stan'in' dar when Marse Jeems read de let- 
ter, an' dat night he knock on de do' ob my 
room, 

'"What yer want, Ephraim?' I say as I 
open de do'. 

" ' I thought you mought want a letter writ,' 
he say, sorter pushin' by me like he comin' in. 

" ' No, I is 'bleeged ter yer," I say, an' I shet 
de do' in his face. I lock it den an' went ter de 
winder ter pull hit down, an' he stan'in' dar wid 
sech a look on his face es I nuver will fergit. 

" Frum dat night he pussicute me. He say 
Gesar had de consumption, an' I warn't neber 
gwine ter see him no mo'. How I did 'spise 
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him I I could a kilt him, but 'twarn't no use in 
tellin' Marse Jeems; he wouldn't take no notice 
ob nuttin' dat nigger say. Den I stop gittin' 
any letters 'tall, an' one mo'nin' Eph say he 
drumpt de night befo' Caesar wuz dead. I tell 
him ter keep he dreams ter hesef. I didn't want 
hear nuttin' he had ter say 'bout Ctesar. A few 
days arter dat he come ter me an' say, ' Lina, I 
swar I seed Cssar, or his spirit, one t' odder, on 
de a'lge ob dem woods. I wuz settin' in de do', 
an' I see sumtin' come out de woods an' Stan' 
under a tree a leetle off in de fiel'. "Hi!" I 
say, "who dat, an' what he arter?" I creep 
'roun' ter de side of him, an' when I git right 
clos', I see hit wuz a man look 'bout C*sar's 
buiP, but he look in de face like he did dat day 
he wuz daid down at de spring. I keep right 
still, 'case I wuz skeered, an' he lif up one ob 
his long nan's an' grope 'roun' like he wuz blin', 
an' den he tu'n 'roun' an' go back in de woods.' 
"Now, Honey, while he wuz tellin' all dis 
I wuz sorter laffin', 'case I firmly b'leeve Eph 
jes' doin' dat way for meanness. I 'termined I 
would go ober an' ax Miss Mamie Black, one ob 
Marse Jeems' neighbor's gals, ter write ter 
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Cassar fur me. I neber will furgit sech a time es 
she had writin' dat letter — stoppin' ebery minit 
axin' me ' What nex' ? What nex' ? ' At las' I 
jes' tell her go 'long and write hersef, I dunno 
" what nex'." 

"All dat day arter I come home, do', I feel 
pow'ful bad. I wuz shaky somehow, an' my 
han' trimble so I let de tureen fall an' bruk all 
ter smash on de kitchen flo' ; an' Eph he jes' es 
curus es ennybody I eber seed — lookin' ober he 
shoulder lik' sumtin' comin' up behind him. 

" Well, dat night 'bout 'leven 'clock, Marse 
Jeems moughty sick an' I had bin in de house 
nussin' him. Arter he went ter sleep, I thought 
I would go ter my room ober de kitchen. I 
come out on de back po'ch, an' stan' dar a minit 
facin' de woods. An', Honey, my hyar mos' 
stan' on en'. I see a tall slim man, look white 
in de moonlight, come out frum de shadders, an' 
stan' still long time. Den he 'cross de fiel 1 , 
stoppin' sometimes an' lookin' 'roun' like he los'. 
When he got close ter de kitchen he look up at 
my winder — den I know hit my Casar an' start 
ter run ter him, but jes' den I cotch sight ob his 
face, an' he look so awfu' white an' wild, I wuz 
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skeered ter go nigh him. Den he went slow ter 
dc steps an' creep up on his han's an' knees. I 
hardly know what ter do, dere warn't nobody 
but Eph 'roun', an' he in Marse Jeems's room. 
I hate ter call him, but I did. I went back ter 
de room, an open de do' right easy. Eph start 
up like he shot. 

" ' Is dat you, Lina ? ' he say. ' What marter 
wid yer any how ter-night? ' he say. I jes' 
beckon ter him, an' he creep out in de hall, neber 
'rousin' Marse Jeems 'tall. 

" ' Eph,' I say, ' I dun see Cfesar.' 

" ' Lina,' he say, ' ain't I tole yer so? Whar 
is he?' 

" ' He is in my room ober de kitchen,' I say. 

" ' Lor', hab mercy upon us I ' say Ephraim. 
' Oh, Lina, hit ain't Cassar, hit is his ghost; he 
come back ter hant me. I 'fess hit in de dust ob 
de earth. I is bin bu'nin' up all his letters ter 
yer, Lina, an' you Csesar's lawful wife.' He 
wuz down on he knees in de corner ob de hall, 
Honey, trimblin' like an aspen leaf. 

" ' Git up frub dar, Eph,* I say at las', fur 
he do so foolish I mos' laffin'. ' Less go up dar 
an* see.' 
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" ' No, no, Una,' he say : ' you go 'long by 
yo'sef — I is 'fraid.' 

"Well, I found he had no notion ob goin' 
wid me, so I 'bleeged ter go by myse'f. I open 
de do', an' I knowed somebody wuz in dar, 'case 
I yeard de breathin'. Den I seed a man layin' 
on de foot ob my bed, an' hit wuz my po' sick 
Csesar, done come back ter ole Virginny. I fall 
down by him, an' I laff an' I cry, an' I press him 
ter my heart, an* beg him ter speak ter me, but 
he jes' lay wid he eyes roll up ter de ceilin'. 
Den I feel he haid bu'nin hot, an' see he wuz 
'lirious, an' I run tell Eph ter go fur Emmie ter 
help me get him ter bed, an' all dat night I sot 
dar 'spectin' ter see him draw his las' bref. He 
toss an' moan, an' call out, ' I is los' 1 1 is los' ! I 
is in de quicksands 1 ' I feel plum awful when 
he talk dat way, an' I tole Emmie and Eph not 
ter tell Marse Jeems Caesar had come, fur I 
fought mebbe de po' creetur had run off from 
he marster. Well, Honey, dar he lay in dat 
room two weeks, an' I ain't nuver let Marse 
Jeems know nuttin 'bout hit. 

"Well, one day when Caesar wuz still out'n 
he haid, Marse Jeems sent fur me; 'Paulina,' 
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he say, ' I hab a letter from Doctor Spotswood, 
an' Caesar lef Texas fur Virginny some time 
ago, an* ought ter hab been here fo' dis. He 
wuz sick an* pinin' bissef ter dcf, he say, fur 
yer, an' he tole him come back an' ef I wouldn't 
buy him ter see who would.' I see now hit wuz 
all out, so I jes' tole Marse Jeems, an' he kill 
hesef laflin' 'bout Eph thinkin' Csesar wuz a 
hant. 

" Purty soon now Cxsar begin ter men', an' 
den he tole me he rickon he had wandered 'roun' 
in de woods arter he got mos* hyar, 'case he had 
sech a haidache he didn't 'member much 'bout 
hit. 

" Well, when der time come fer him ter git 
hesef a home, Marse Jeems say he wuz too po' 
ter buy him, but he knowed a man whar would. 
Well, dat man wuz ole Billy Watson, one ob de 
meanes' marsters in de country, but Cassar say 
he would be dat much nearer me, an' den Marse 
Jeems tell me he gwine hire me out, an' let Eph 
do fur him; an' den hit wuz, Honey, I hyard 
*bout old Aunt Minnie's being daid an' went 
down ter yo' sister an' axed her ter hire me. 
Den yer know arter dat, when you wuz a leetle 
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gal, Ctesar use ter come down dar arter sundown 
ebery Saturday night an' stay 'twell Sunday arter 
sundown — walk twelve long mile, Honey, dar 
an* back ebery week ob he life." 

"Poor Cassarl Poor Mammy I How long 
did that last? " I asked tearfully. 

"All t'ro* de war, den we free, Honey." 



Children of the Woods 

IT was in the year 1861 when two wild 
Things, born and bred in the obscurity of 
the Southwest Virginia mountains, impelled 
perhaps by that silent force then at work 
on the redbud thickets about them, paired off 
with the birds, and made for themselves a nest. 
He was a gawky, overgrown youth yet in 
his teens, with no sign of down on upper lip or 
florid cheek; she a young woman — if a girl four 
years his junior, matured by hardships and re- 
sponsibilities, could be dignified by that title. 

Like most of the " Knobites " in that section 
of the State, these two waifs took no thought 
for the morrow as to what they should eat, or 
what they should drink, or wherewithal they 
should be clothed. 
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There was a world not many miles distant, 
as different from theirs as life on another planet 
— a world of progress, while they were going 
down in the balance scale far below their an- 
cestors, the early pioneers of these woods. Dur- 
ing their infancy they had looked to an old 
woman called "Sal" for bread and shelter. 
She to^d them once, in her own uncouth lan- 
guage, that they were not born of the same par- 
ents. Beyond this they knew nothing, nor did 
they care. 

Some sort of outlandish English they spoke, 
often unintelligible — even shocking to ears too 
hardened to pity, or too fastidious to be amused, 
but it served to express the great heart-throb- 
bings of humanity, and the purest Anglo-Saxon 
could do no better. One day when the boy was 
about twelve, the old dame piloted the way very 
slowly (for the feeble flame of her life was flick- 
ering) to a small town some six miles distant. 
The children carried bundles of pine wood care- 
fully cut from the richest knots of the fallen 
trees in their fragrant forest. As the three 
walked up and down the narrow streets of the 
village, their drawling voices sung out " P-i-n-e-r, 
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P-i-n-e-r, P-i-n-e-r,"and the young men hurrying 
to their work, and the young women (perhaps 
drawing back their soft, warm robes, that they 
might not come in contact with street beggars) 
pointed out the way to their kitchen doors, for 
the air was frosty, and beyond the narrow limits 
of the town the woodlands were tinged with red 
and gold, and the knobs gleamed white with the 
first light fall of snow. 

After this introduction to commercial life, 
the children went back and forth, doing a cred- 
itable business, often returning to pour into old 
" Sal's " lap a pocket full of dimes and pennies. 
In summer traffic in berries was brisk, roots and 
medicinal herbs were salable at all seasons. 
Thus the poor old woman's last days were better 
than her first, and she died in comparative com- 
fort. 

Then it was that the two comrades of child- 
hood elected to walk as man and wife, never 
dreaming they were criminals because no priest 
had pronounced upon them his nuptial bene- 
diction. 

All nature was calling aloud for its mate, 
when far back in the lonely mountains they 
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chanced upon the ruins of a squatter's hut; they 
had been digging sassafras roots in its vicinity 
and were resting near it. 

It was the girl who suggested the making of 
a home. Putting her hand in the great open 
palm of the youth as she sat beside him, she 
looked into his eyes with a trustful glance : 

"Lundy?" 

The strong fingers closed down firmly on 
the slenderer ones. 

" What you 'uns low ter say, leetle gal ? " 

"Pears' like this hyar be ar purty place ter 
live at." 

"Hit 'tis sorter nice," he answered. 

"Thet air be ar plum fine spring." She 
pointed to a bold stream of water gushing from 
a large boulder near the old hut. 

"An' ther clarin' fornint ther house will sure 
fotch good corn and 'taters." 

"An' ther be daid loads of roots and yerbs 
in these hyar parts," she encouraged. 

"An' the law of'cers hain't gwine to pester 
us for rent; you don't ketch them perusen roun' 
in these hyar knobs." 

" Hits ar purtier place than home," she said. 
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" Sposin' we'uns be pardners, Lil, and go ter 
house-keepin' hyar?" 

"Hit pears like we'uns ain't never had 
nuthin' but one 'tother," she whispered, — and 
so they plighted their faith, and soon a coil of 
smoke ascending from the renovated chimney 
told the explorer of that lonely ravine that a 
habitation was near. 

The long summer days sped on, and sweet 
content took up her abode in the thrifty little 
home. Fish were plentiful in the mountain 
brooks, and Lundy's rifle was unerring. Pheas- 
ant, squirrel, hare, and even wild turkey graced 
their board, and occasional trips to the nearest 
country store brought back in exchange for such 
dainties a little sugar and coffee. 

One day returning from the sale of his game 
Lundy reported a startling rumor afloat among 
the mountaineers. 

" Ther cornscriptin' of'cers wus out huntin' 
up men, an' all ther boys over eighteen years old 
will have to go ter the war." 

Lil's beautiful brown eyes stared at him in 
horror-stricken perplexity. 

"Lundy, sposens they'uns tek yo?" 
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"That's whats they air goin' ter try fur," 
he said dejectedly. 

In another Instant the hope of evading them 
changed his countenance into a merry smile. 

" Danged if they git me though," he added. 

" What you'uns low ter do ? " 

" Danged ef I know." 

"What they fightin' 'bout anyhow?" 

"Blamed ef I know thet either; niggers, 
some lows." 

"Ther black uns? What want um mek 
yo'uns git killed fer them uns? " 

" Dunno. I 'spise ther very sight of um, — 
wooly haided creturs." 

That evening as they sat in the door they 
heard steps crunching the dead leaves on the 
side of the ravine. Quick as a bounding buck, 
Lundy leaped from the open, unwindowed space 
in the rear of the cabin, and vaulting the stream 
that ran past it, disappeared in the dense forest. 

Two men wearing the uniform of the con- 
federate service emerged from the woods and 
tapped at the door. Lil had closed it at the first 
sound of footsteps. 
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" How do you do, girl? " said one of them, 
" Who lives here ? " 

" Me an' Lundy." 

" Who is Lundy, — your brother? " 

" Naw, he air my man." 

"Your man? You a married woman ? " 

She shyly nodded her head, in acquiescence. 

"Where is Lundy?" 

" He air gone to town." 

" When will he be back? " 

" Dunno." 

"How old is he?" 

" Dunno." 

"Eighteen, you suppose?" 

" Dunno." 

"Oh, come on, Dick," said one of them, 
" We'll nab him tomorrow," he whispered, as 
he shut the door. 

That night as Lil and Lundy pondered over 
the fire, a happy thought suggested itself to the 
girl. The more she thought of it, the more 
feasible became the project. Her eyes beamed 
with delight as she made it known to her silent 
and depressed companion. She had arisen and 
was bending over an old goods box drawn from 
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beneath the bed. Coming back to the fireplace, 
she held up triumphantly a long calico gown, 
faded shawl, and black sun-bonnet stiffened with 
pasteboard slats. 

Lundy started. " Great Guns 1 Lil I what in 
the name of wonder air yo'uns gittin' out ole 
Aunt Sal's clothes fur?" 

"Try um on, Lundy." She held them out, 
half afraid that he would not accede to her 
wishes. 

" Me turn 'oman ? Naw, I'd dig a hole like 
a ground-hog furst, an' hide in hit." 

" Please, Lundy." 

"Naw, I haint." 

But the next day, when Lil from the edge of 
the woods saw two horsemen approaching 
through the little corn patch, she pleaded with 
the boy so pitifully that he donned the despised 
apparel in haste and taking a bucket in his hand 
started to the spring. 

"Well," said one of the officials, dismount- 
ing from his horse, and speaking to Lil, who 
was standing in the open door, " Your man here 
today? " 

"Naw," she said, not looking up from the 
garment, on which she was sewing. 
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"Where is he?" 

" Haint seed him since yestiddy." 

" Don't believe a word of it," he replied, 
pushing by her. The only available place for 
hiding was up the yawning chimney, on the 
hearth of which a bright wood fire was burning. 

"He has gone to the woods undoubtedly," 
said one of the officers. 

" Is any one here with you ? " 

" Naw, ther's a woman down at the spring." 

Glancing down the direction in which she 
pointed they both saw the tall figure clad in 
woman's garments. 

Baffled and not a little vexed, they again 
took their departure. 

Lundy, finding this ruse so entirely success- 
ful, continued to wear petticoats, and at last the 
conscripting officers ceased their raids on the 
little cabin, and the mountain people "lowed 
that Lundy had joined ther Yankees in Tennes- 
see," and no one suspecting that the big, red- 
faced young woman in a sun-bonnet who had 
taken 'Up her abode with Lil, was the runaway 
Lundy, he was allowed to pass unmolested. 

Seasons came and went. War waged fiercely 
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but they felt none of its horrors. Indeed they 
had never known such richness. Great rolls of 
Confederate notes were hidden away in the 
crevices of the hut. Fifty dollars was a small 
price for a wild turkey or a brace of pheasants. 

At last there came a dark Friday in their 
lives. The distant booming of cannon reverber- 
ated through the gorges of the mountain. 
Lundy threw down his hoe along the corn-row 
he was weeding. Lil looked at him eagerly. 

"What air thet soun', Lun?" 

The quivering roar carried terror to their 
cowardly souls. No fire of patriotism, such as 
that which upheld brave men then in the very 
jaws of death, animated their breasts. 

" Great Guns, Lil," he answered, " ther 
Rebs an' ther Yanks be a fightin' beyant ther 
town." 

They rushed into the hut where a babe lay 
asleep in a rough hewn cradle. Though they 
knew no love of country, parental affection was 
strong. 

Some hours later the booming ceased, and 
the next morning Lundy ventured out with his 
rifle. When he returned he brought with him a 
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wonderful bundle, which he unrolled for Lil'a 
curious inspection. It was the blue uniform of 
a scout — jacket, trousers, cap, accoutrements, 
every thing belonging to the complete outfit of a 
Union soldier. In the pocket of the vest was a 
twenty-dollar gold piece. 

"Lundy," asked the girl, with tears in her 
eyes, "Wher did yo'uns git um frum? Did 
yo'uns shoot ar Yank? " 

" I foun' ther fellar plum dead down ther in 
ther woods," he said. " I tuk ther does, an' 
drug him ter er ole sink en ther groun' an' flung 
him in hit an' kivered him with leaves." 

" What yo gwine do with them does, Lun ? " 

" I low'd I'd put em on, an' tek some game 
ter sell at ther Yankee camp, 'bout ten miles 
down through the Knobs." 

" Spose some ov 'em fightin' fer ther niggers 
an' cotch yo'uns ? Ther does wus grey color." 

" I low ter war these hyar 'omans tricks over 
um 'twell jis fo I git ter ther camp, then I low 
ter hide um in ther woods 'twell I come back. 
I can git gold money fer game en thet air camp." 

Lil clasped her baby to her breast. 

"Lun, I wish yo hadn't never foun' ther 
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dead un," she said. " Lord I Haint hit awful, 
folks fightin' an' killin' thct air way I " 

" This hyar un wus kilt frum ther bushes. 
He was perusin' roun' ther woods ter fin' out 
whar ther rebels war camped, sure." 

With many forebodings of evil, Lil saw 
Lundy don the soldier's apparel next day. Yet 
she could but look upon him with pride, for the 
blue uniform fitted his manly proportions as if 
made for him, and he looked every inch a sol- 
dier. 

" Don't yo jine ther Yanks when yer git ter 
ther camp," said the girl, " an' I'll 'spec yo' back 
fo' sundown, sure." 

"All right," he drawled, throwing the old 
calico dress over his head; then tying the sun- 
bonnet under his chin he went out. 

The sun had gone down behind the mountain 
when a loud knock startled the girl. A lad of 
twelve, whose mother Lundy had often be- 
friended, burst into the cabin. 

" Lil," he cried, gasping for breath, " Ther 
soldiers got Lundy, an' they low they goin' ter 
hang him fo' sun-up in ther mornin'." 

A shriek went up from the girl's ashy lips. 
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She fell across the bed and inarticulate moans 
filled the cabin. 

Meanwhile the boy rocked the cradle, speak- 
ing gentle, crooning words to the frightened 
babe. 

Presently Lil sprang to her feet. Catching 
her head with clasped hands, as if to collect the 
thoughts of an addled brain, she sobbed out, — 

" Mose, air it ther Blue coats or ther Gray 
got Lun?" 

"Hit's ther Rebs," answered the boy. 
" Mammy seed them, an' some on um tole her 
they uns war goin' ter hang Lun fer a spy, case 
they cotch him comin' frum ther Yankee camp, 
an' he hed on ar blue uniform under a caliker 
coat an' shawl. Mammy low ther bes' yo'uns 
kin do war ter see ther ole Guv'ner en town. 
He might hope yer ter save Lun." 

" Oh, yes," she cried, joyfully. " Wher war 
they uns takin' Lundy? " 

" To ther camp, 'bout ten miles frum hyar," 
said the boy. 

" It is so fur, an' hit air gittin' dark, an' I 
cyant save him," she moaned in anguish of 
spirit. In another moment she caught up her 
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baby, kissing it over and over, as paroxysms of 
grief shook her slender form. Then she put it 
back in the cradle. 

" If I air not home by mornin', tek her ter 
yo Mammy, Mose, an' ef she cries ther is some 
calamus root in ther press; mek her a leetle tea. 
My po' leetle un," she said, bending over it once 
again, " My po' leetle baby." 

Then drawing her shawl over her head she 
sped away through the darkening woods. 

On and on for miles, keeping the path so 
often trodden by the man she hoped to save from 
death; over streams and through dense thickets; 
running sometimes, and oft when her flagging 
strength gave way, leaning against a tree just a 
moment to renew it. On and on, with only the 
cold stars in heaven looking down upon her, the 
poor, simple soul, buoyed up with the thought 
of a kindly face framed with silver hair that she 
had often seen upon the street; the old man had 
often slipped pennies in her little unwashed hand 
held out to him as she begged with old Sal. She 
had heard the folks speak of him as a rich man, 
but of all the rich men who passed her, he was the 
only one who ever gave her a kindly greeting. 
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He could save Lundy, for everybody loved him, 
and the people believed him when he spoke. 

Travel as fast as she could, it was near mid- 
night when she emerged from the woods on an 
elevation overlooking the broad meadows and 
richly growing fields of the Governor. 

Sal would have taken the children there on 
begging expeditions, but home and fire-wood, 
meal and meat had been given her each year, 
with the express stipulation that the Governor's 
family should not be annoyed by her importuni- 
ties. 

All was quiet save the occasional barking of 
a dog, or the hoot of an owl in the woodland 
through which she passed. A faint light glim- 
mered in a window of the mansion. Perhaps he 
was still awake. She hurried past a row of 
cabins, where not one dusky figure was to be seen, 
nearly to the back door of the brick kitchen open- 
ing out into a wood yard, when a great black dog 
sprang at her, growling and showing his white 
fangs. 

Lil screamed for help as she kept him off for 
an instant with the aid of a stick. A window 
from above the kitchen was hastily thrown open 
and a voice called sternly, 
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"You, dar Er'busl come hyar, you black 
debil." The dog immediately turned tail and 
leavmg the frightened girl, looked up towards 
the window. A head was thrust far out. 

"In the name of Gord, who ar dat? Ar 
'oman ? " 

Lil came out from the shadow of the fence 
where she had retreated in the moment of her 
peril. 

" Oh ! Don't let yer dog bite," she called in 
her unmistakable patois. 

"Fo' Gord! If it ain't one of them po' 
white gals from the Knobs." 

" What you want yere, gal, dis time ob de 
night?" 

" Hit air me. I want ter see ther Guv'ner." 

" Who'sme?" 

" Lundy Smoot, he be my man." 

" Lundy Smoot, he aint one of de gent'men 
on our visitin' list. Go long, gal, you aint ar 
gwine see Marster dis night 'bout nuttin'. She 
mus' be plum stracted." 

"Oh, please, please, please, lem'me tell 
him. Lem'me tell him they uns low to hang my 
man fore sun-up." 
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" Gwine hang him? What fur? " 

This was by far too interesting a subject to 
discuss without further questioning. " What 
debilment he been arter, gal? " 

" Oh, come down an' open ther do* fer me," 
cried the girl. 

" I spec' I better let her in de kitchen 'twell 
I onvestigate de causements ob dis hyar errant," 
the old negro muttered as he closed the window. 

Not altogether disinterested motives 
prompted the admitting of the girl, as he had 
undergone some very severe lectures for not 
reporting to headquarters the ailments and peti- 
tions of other burdened souls. 

"Air hit pas' midnight?" she asked, as she 
took the nearest chair, pale and trembling. 

The old man looked closely at her by the 
light of the tallow dip he held in his hand. 

"Why you aint no mo' an' a chile," he said. 

"Oh, please hurry," Lil looked at him with 
imploring eyes. "I hev ter walk twenty miles 
bac ter ther camp fo* sun-up." 

Then, thinking of the tragedy to be enacted 
there, she fell on the floor, clasping the old ne- 
gro's knees in her arms. 
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" Fo' Gord ! Hit aint the soldiers gwine ter 
hang him, is it? He's a 'serter, I boun\ and ef 
he is dat, Ole Master up yander in hebben haf 
ter interpose wid His right arm saitain. Tain't 
no use to wake my Marster up." 

With this death warrant to her hopes, Lil 
prostrated herself in the dust of the earth. Flat 
on her face she writhed in anguish of spirit, like 
Jacob of old, wrestling with the angel. 

" Well, come 'long den," said the old butler, 
relenting as well as fearing his master's ire if he 
turned her away without a hearing, "but yo' 
sure hev ter git some seben leg boots ter git ter 
Gineril Brickinridge's camp fo' sun-rise." 

Following him, she walked down a long 
porch built after the colonial style. At the ex- 
treme end a faint light flickered through the 
closed blinds. 

" Marster I Marster I " 
At the second tap a voice answered. 
"What is it, Richard? Yankees on us?" 
" Hyar am a case, suh, fur yo' hearin', suh." 
"Great head of the church, Richard! I 
wish you would speak intelligibly. What do 
you mean by a case ? " 
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"Ar 'oman, suh. She ar in truble, Marster, 
she sure am, suh." 

" Wait there a moment." 
After a little, Lil heard a door open into an 
adjoining apartment, then a door opening on 
the porch was unlocked and she was ushered into 
a small room lined with books. A fire smoul- 
dered on the hearth. A tall, thin old gentleman 
in a long dressing gown of palm-leaf pattern, 
bade her come in and be seated. 

" Put on a stick of wood, Richard. The girl 
is cold. I thought you said it was a woman." 

"No, no," cried the girl, "I haint cold, I 
jes air trimblin' same as I hed ar ager. I cyant 
hep it ter save me," she added. 

" Poor thing, and what is the trouble ? " 
"My man, my man — ther Rebs 'low ter 
hang him," she wiped the tears away with the 
corner of her apron. 

"Is he a deserter from the army?" 
" He haint never bin ter ther war." 
" What are they going to hang him for? " 
She told him the whole story — the finding 
of the dead scout; the gold that glittered in his 
pocket; the love of it that had brought Lundy, 
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like many another one to the rope's end; — the 
failure to return to his wife and child, and finally 
the tidings brought to the cabin by the boy. 

" Fool, Blockhead," she heard him murmur, 
as she spoke in a voice broken often by sobs. 

"And why did you come to me? I have no 
control over military laws." 

" Case yo'uns had a pityin' look, an' thers 
ar ketle un en ther cabin ter home, an' ther folks 
love ye." 

" Poor creature, and what do you want me 
to do for you?" 

"Ax um ter save him fer me an' ther leetle 
baby. He never hutted es much es ar wood- 
mouse en all his life." 

" But I do not know, girl, what he has done. 
He may have given information to the enemy." 

"Naw, naw, naw, he never, he never," she 
said, falling on her knees, "Oh, ax em ter hev 
mercy." 

" Richard, can you reach Breckinridge's 
headquarters by sunrise ? " 

"Oh, yes, suh, Marster, easy." 

" Well , well, saddle my mare and bring her 
to the door. The girl can ride behind you. I 
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will give you a note to deliver to the General. 
Cheer up, my girl," he said, as the negro left the 
room. " Keep up a good hope. I may yet be 
able to help you." 

Sitting down at a desk he wrote hastily : 
" Dear General : Except what the bearer of 
this note tells me, I know nothing of the crime 
of the man condemned to be hanged as a spy 
this morning. He has always been regarded as 
an ignorant, unoffending creature, and, I dare 
say, knew nothing of any value to the Federals. 
At any rate, my dear friend, I write to beg that 
you will remember 

* The quality of mercy is not strained, 

but droppeth as the gentle rain from 

heaven. We do pray for mercy.' " 

Richard returned quickly and Lil with looks 

more eloquent than words, bade her kind friend 

good-bye and started on her journey. Should 

no accident befall them, there was time and to 

spare. 

Lil, worn with her long walk over the moun- 
tain, her heart confiding implicitly in the influ- 
ence of the old Governor, scarcely heard the 
rambling talk of the negro who was expatiating 
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on the fool-hardiness of Lundy's expedition to 
the Federal camp. 

"Ar po' white man is mos' in gincrally sim- 
ple minded," he was saying, when suddenly the 
fleet limbs of the mare trembled beneath her 
burden. They had barely time to dismount, 
when with a violent quivering of her whole 
frame, she laid down and wallowed in the dust. 

" Dar now, I told Marster dat boy he done 
elevated ter horseler gwine do some deblement 
at dat stable. Fo' Gordl if he aint gone and 
give Marster's myar too much com de fust 
ting." 

" Oh, Lordy," cried the girl, wringing her 
hands and sobbing aloud in dire distress, 
" Lundy air gone now. We cyant never git ther 
now." 

Old Richard stood mournfully scratching his 
woolly head. 

" Taint no use, gal, givin' way to them com- 
motions," he said, after a moment's thought, 
" The myar got the colic, and all the crying an' 
de prayin' both on us kin do, aint gwine suffisti- 
cate to raise her from dat groun'. She got ter 
be drenched fo' she git up from dar. Dat nig- 
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get- ought'nt ter have a strip of hide lef on 
him." 

" Kentucky " was now groaning piteonsly as 
she stretched out and drew in her long limbs. 

"Thar's a light 'way off yander," said the 
girl. 

" Dat's so, Honey, I jes can see ; I gwine 
right up thar and make myself knowed to them. 
Yo' jes res' easy as yo' kin, twell I git's back. 
Don't yer git too near the myar's heels; she 
mought hut ye in one o' dem lunges she an 
givin'." 

Weary was the waiting now until the re- 
turn of the old man, but in the course of an 
hour Lil was remounted on another steed, and 
the sick horse was on a fair road to complete re- 
covery in the kind hands of friends. 

Setting out again, the old negro urged the 
fresh horse with whip and spur. From the ex- 
treme darkness he knew that it was the hour pre- 
ceding the dawn. Lil was very quiet now, ex- 
cept for an occasional sob as she fancied she 
heard the hungry cries of the babe in the far-off 
cabin. Another hour and she- asked, 

" Haint it most mocnin' ? " 
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The ole man's voice was low and tender as 
he answered, 

" Yes, chile, don't you see them long white 
straits, and don't you hear de birds ? " She had 
not heard them, though the way lay through the 
woods, but with her beautiful eyes hidden be- 
tween the two shoulders she saw nothing. She 
only fek a nameless terror. 

Presently she spoke again : 

" Unc* Richard, air we'uns mos' at ther 
camp?" 

He did not reply for a moment, then he said, 
as he again dashed the stinging spur into the 
sides of the lazy horse : 

" Keep a stiff upper lip, Honey, mebbe we 
will git ther." 

Bat he saw in the East a portentous red 
light and knew that the white camp was astir. 
The girl kept her face close to the old man's 
shoulder. If the sun rose she did not wish to 
see it; the sun, that she had so often hailed with 
joy as she stood in the door of her little hut, her 
arm around Lundy's broad waist, her eyes look- 
ing upward as it rose over the crest of the Knob. 

The rider in front drew rein at last. They 
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had come out from a by-way through the forest, 
and the white tents of the camping ground lay 
just to the left of them. To the right a tree 
stood out prominently in a grass-carpeted field; 
beneath it stood a squad of soldiers beside a 
wagon with a long box in it. A draped form 
stood on the box. 

" Whatyo'uns stoppm' fur, Unc' Richard?" 

" Taint no use to go no furder," he said. 

The girl peered around the old man's arm. 
The black sun-bonnet and long garments of old 
Sal cut a grotesque figure in the dance of death. 

Lil with a shriek sprang to the top rail of a 
fence near by. She waved the paper above her 
head, crying out " Pardon, pardon, pardon ! " 
rhc men turned towards her. 

" Mercy I mercy I " she cried, waving her 
arms above her head. The captain of the squad 
instantly ordered the rope cut. 

When Lil reached the spot, the noose had 
been loosened and several soldiers were rubbing 
the suffocating man, whose neck had not been 
broken. 

"Ohl My po' Lundy," she cried, falling 
on the ground by him, " Save him, save him. 
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He h'aint done nuthin', he h'aint done nuthin'." 

The Captain reached for the note, which had 
fallen on the ground. 

"We must deliver this at once to General 
Breckinridge," he said. 

"It will be harder on the poor fellow than 
if it had not come, if the General don't see lit 
to pardon him," said one of the men. 

" But he will, I hope," said the Captain, 
looking on the heart-broken girl as she chafed 
the cold, blue hands lying in her lap. 

A messenger was dispatched to the General's 
tent. He soon returned and stopped proceed- 
ings for further investigation. 

Lundy was resuscitated, pardoned, and mus- 
tered into the Confederate service, where he 
served a tew months, then returned home, hon- 
orably discharged, at the close of the war to Lil 
and the baby. 



